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SHALL PROGRESS REACH THE BIBLE? 

BY HERBERT D. MILES 



«/ 



'A new Bible? Never; it can't be done!" That, it is more 
than probable, will be our first reaction to a proposal which I am 
bound to agree smacks of a foolhardy rushing in where angels 
fear to tread. And very natural would be such a reaction, too. 
In the sense of actual "newness" it cannot be done, and should 
not. But if our " new " Bible shall contemplate an honest separa- 
tion, under suitable title, of all matter which in the present 
arrangement has no bearing upon our everyday lives and prob- 
lems from that part which does have such direct bearing; if it 
shall include a wisely considered, a reverent but fearless expurga- 
tion, where a need for expurgation cries to heaven, then it can be 
done. But we must assume from the start a selfless and a noble 
personal attitude toward the idea; we must not feel that any 
interference with the venerable book, beyond the revisions that 
have been made, is a profanation of a Holy of Holies. 

In the course of my exchange of letters, in the winter of 1920, 
with the late John Burroughs, we referred at one time, briefly, 
to the Bible. Our letters were a discussion of the ancient and 
inherently noble ideas of religion called Pantheism; which ideas 
were held, and always most vigorously upheld, by Mr. Bur- 
roughs. He commented: "I think as highly of the Bible as you 
do. It is the book of books, yet it is only a book, man-made." 
Mr. Burroughs and I are in perfect accord as to the Bible being 
the book of books. And yet I cannot but feel, as I am sure he 
would too, that because that is so, because its being so is bound 
up with all that it has meant to our forefathers and, more im- 
portant, with all that it is to mean to those very different people, 
our children, we should with all due respect face now, clear- 
sighted, courageous, our problem of its deficiencies, its inconsis- 
tencies, its redundancies. It is a bold idea, without doubt, 
whether new or old. "All the attitudes and tempers that are 
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possible have been exhibited long ago," said William James, 
speaking of religions generally. And that philosopher warned us 
that "We instinctively recoil from seeing an object to which our 
emotions and affections are committed, handled by the intellect 
as any other object is handled." 

A Bishop of the Episcopal church, in the course of a sermon 
delivered last winter, declared that, roughly estimated, there are 
in this country fifty million persons who are of church-going 
families and fifty million who are of church-abstaining families. 
There was a time when such a declaration would have been taken 
to mean that ours is a nation but half -Christian. But to all well- 
disposed persons who subscribe to our constitution and laws we 
are rightly inclined to award the term Christian, whether or not 
they have church affiliation; mere church-going confers no special 
honor to-day in the world's estimate; it may, and should, confer 
peace, although to achieve that peace some of us must perforce 
indulge in mental reservations. Yet I affirm, and earnestly, 
that we should all be churchmen. The Church founded not upon 
superstition but upon deep and simple truth, is, and must always 
be, the great stabilizer of society. It is to this end that I plead 
for a "changed" Bible. 

Probably most of the adult representatives of those without 
church affiliation do not feel a need of being explained. Some of 
them are merely lazy; their attitude includes no objection to the 
beliefs or even the ritual of any church; they would a little prefer 
that their children be taken under the wing of one; they are 
simply worldly in all that the word implies. Some among the 
more ignorant, especially in large cities, feel that an attendance 
at church would imply upon their part some profession of superi- 
ority over their non-church-going neighbors; or they feel that no 
man has a right to be a churchman unless he have a conscience 
free of guilt, and is willing to be considered "unco gude." And 
there are of course the frankly agnostic or atheistic. 

But the very great majority of what we may call the church- 
abstaining, out of this fifty millions, I am convinced, hold back 
through a half -realized but deep-rooted idea that the Church and 
the Bible ask them to believe and to subscribe to much that they 
cannot believe and so cannot subscribe to; much that is outworn, 
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even in the simplest of services, owing to parts of the Bible. 
They instinctively — and perhaps rightly — feel that a large por- 
tion of regular church-goers shut their eyes to a good deal, restrain 
their powers of thought in the interest of "faith," or make mental 
reservations and let it go at that. Faith is a word, unfortunately, 
that has been held over the devout like a sword; that has been 
used as a reason for non -reason; yes, and for non-spirituality. 
Yet faith is a good word, and there is a point where it is good 
common sense. 

We are come to a time when we want to ask the fifty millions 
to come to church; to be churchmen and women. Have we a 
right to ask them to come, and to be forced thereupon to hear 
scripture-reading some of which makes them, if they are reflecting 
individuals, feel like squirming in their seats; feel that they are 
being asked, like children, to hear certain quaint tales quite 
without relation to daily life, and sometimes worse things, useless, 
or even abhorrent to their protesting souls? If this question 
seem a profanation, let me hasten to add that such reading is 
exceptional; but it should not be possible at all. It is a decided 
deterrent to the growth of the Church, and of real Christianity. 

There are many points of approach to this consideration of 
that large portion of our Bible, especially of the Old Testament, 
which is plainly unedifying for private reading and unsuited for 
reading in church; which no wise clergyman would choose to read 
there. One element is, the effect upon the clergy themselves of 
a close reading of such things; that is, upon the narrower, less 
intelligent men, of whom, alas ! there are plenty. Another — our 
children; especially those of tenderer years. Certain of the 
classics undesirable for them we may keep from them, but to 
the "holy book" they have free access; indeed they are urged to 
read it freely. About such objectionable parts, perhaps it is well 
not to take too much for granted as to a general information upon 
the part of the reader. Specifically then — but in part only — 
may be mentioned the offensive sex-narratives of Genesis, fit for 
the ancient cattle-breeders, perhaps; the obsolete and confused 
ritual regulations of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, most of which 
belong to an outgrown stage of civilization — if we may call it a 
civilization at all; Jonah and similar pure fiction, the real teaching 
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of which may have its lofty parts but is usually quite misunder- 
stood; accounts of a fierce and savage warfare; endless genealo- 
gies; quite as useless as those others which St. Paul had in mind 
when in his Epistle to Timothy he said: "Neither give heed to 
fables and endless genealogies." There should be a decided con- 
densation of the Prophets and a more accurate rendering of the 
Psalms. 

Before the Church shall drift further away, supinely, from the 
fifty millions, then, it is time with a view to preserving what is 
really our guide to life, the best of the book, and emphasizing such 
parts, for all Christians to take a hand in considering sanely this 
old, time-incrusted, indubitably precious guide, our Bible. We 
are not Chinese; we do not, because a thing is old, sink our reason 
in mere veneration. And it is to be hoped that we can take it in 
hand successfully without being open to a charge that nothing 
higher than cold reason has possessed us. As a matter of truth, 
your sincere and able reasoner perceives more deeply than others 
that there is, in our natural emotion toward God, something 
transcending pure reason. 

It is probably true that comparatively few men really know 
how to think beyond what is called for by their daily routine. 
That, nevertheless, is a poor reason for assuming that it matters 
not to such men whether or not the Bible be left in a form such 
as its present, which requires elaborate interpretation. Millions 
of simple souls have lived and died content with it as it is, it is 
true; convinced that every page is "God's Word." Great is 
their humble faith, and great their imagination if they found the 
beauty of holiness in arid places! But we are considering the 
good of infinitely more millions; their defense against a more than 
probable growth of a blighting scepticism, as education shall be 
extended over the Earth, unless our Bible shall be made more 
self -interpreting. Too much clergy-interpretation is bad ; as time 
goes on it must appear how shallow a hold comes of a dependence 
upon such interpretation. It is shown in Russia to-day. The 
saddest part of it all is — a part apparently unrealized by good 
men who would hold to the present admittedly unsatisfactory 
Bible because of timidity and of a cultured approval of their per- 
sonal interpretations — that so many of our own people are vie- 
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tims, literally victims, of that Bible; and have ceased to pray. 
And the manner of it is this : As children, innocent and trusting, 
they have learned about the "first man and first woman" — date, 
about 7000 years ago. They have learned of Noah and his Ark; 
of Lot, Samuel, Samson, Jezebel, David, Jonah. They have 
learned of a Virgin Birth and of other wondrous events. They 
have grown up; they have acquired that little education which is 
a dangerous thing; they may not have learned really to think, 
but they live in the atmosphere of the twentieth century. They 
come to a time when they cannot believe all that they have so 
trustingly taken in, with the seal of the Church and the Bible 
upon it; from that creeps upon them a doubt of the personal 
relationship to them of God Himself. And — so blighting a thing 
is a betrayed trust, or what they must believe to be such — from 
that day they cannot really pray, even though they go through 
the form of prayer. Then follows naturally an indifference to 
church; finally an abstinence from church. All of that is another 
way of saying, perhaps, that most thinking men and women must 
perforce become a little agnostic, probably with varying realiza- 
tion or acknowledgment of it to themselves; not in the sense of 
rejecting Christianity, but sufficiently to make them either un- 
comfortably restless or dangerously passive. To the degree that 
it is unsettling, this is bad, at least for their peace; to the degree 
that it is growth in perception of truth, it cannot be bad. They 
were unfortunately started, from a background of obsolescence. 

Perhaps every Christian, whether of the clergy or of the laity, 
must be agnostic to a certain degree. I am convinced that such 
a rearrangement of our Bible as we may hope to see would 
allow of many an earnest man and woman, partly agnostic, look- 
ing upon the Church as theirs, of whatever denomination they 
might choose; and would likewise allow of the Church looking 
upon them as good material, acceptable and helpful. Suppose a 
questionnaire to be put, to a clergyman, a layman, and an ag- 
nostic, as follows : 

Q. Do you know that God exists in a particular form? A. I 
do not. 

Q. Do you know that God appeared to Man, or directed him? 
A. I do not. 
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Q. Do you know that God is not in a sense Man's invention? 
A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know that Christ was of actual Virgin birth? 
A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know that Christ ascended in His body visibly? 
A. I do not. 

I am sure that each of the three suggested persons, bearing in 
mind that the questions are in each case "know," not "believe," 
must reply as given, and to that extent be agnostic. The ques- 
tions, however, are only apparently important ones; actually they 
are non-essentials, both as to our daily living and as to the princi- 
ples of Christianity. A faith or a want of faith, as to one or all 
of them, makes not any difference in our lives or our usefulness. 
I am attempting to show a very natural and a very common 
strain of agnosticism; but I have nothing other than sorrow for 
the honest agnostic who cannot find in his make-up any faith. 
We may have an honest doubt as to the Virgin Birth and the 
Bodily Ascension. It is more than probable that the followers 
who chronicled the birth went back for those intimate assertions 
thirty years before their own personal contact with, or actual 
knowledge of, Christ. In telling of the last, they were Orientals, 
laboring under much strain after intense and tragic excitements. 
Certainly it is a more natural thing to believe in a Creator and to 
believe that He sent a message through a special messenger, than 
to believe that He would without necessity break His inviolable 
Law. 

But Christ Himself told us to pray. The agnostic must know 
this. He Himself gave us a prayer. And perhaps beyond any- 
thing else that we have, that prayer comes to us direct and 
unaltered, from His own lips. In its opening, Christ twice men- 
tions a "Heaven" as a place distinct from Earth, and mentions 
God as "our Father." The extraordinary importance of this 
cannot be exaggerated. It directly resolves our doubts as to the 
four greatest things of Christian belief, Prayer, Fatherhood, 
Heaven, Immortality. Without it, we can have doubts; with it, 
if we believe anything at all, we have assurance. If we believe 
anything, we believe that Christ, whether divine or human, was 
the one Messenger to us from the Infinite; the one and only one 
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with the voice of authority; the one and only one with a wisdom 
and a life in harmony with His message. What is directly from 
His lips then, is of supremest importance; what is clear, noble, 
untainted with a suspicion of Oriental additions by His chroni- 
clers. In that one, small prayer, is mankind's pearl without 
price! 

In spite of our voluminous Bible, what we actually have as a 
basis for our moral law, applying to life to-day, is a comparatively 
slim thread running through its Hebrew foundation, the Old 
Testament, and the message of Christ, followed by the inspiration 
of Paul. Beyond that, should not the Church of all denomina- 
tions encourage individuality as to belief in non-essentials, even 
to the rearrangement of certain old creeds? 

How, then, shall we go about this work? Far be it from me 
more than tentatively to suggest its detail. Ideally, there might 
be a high commission of ten men, of international make-up, com- 
posed of four of the clergy and two laymen of the Protestant 
churches, and four earnest and scholarly men outside the Church, 
to represent the millions partly agnostic. To this number, if the 
Roman Church should find itself interested, should be added two 
or more, to represent it. This new Bible might have a First 
Part, called, perhaps, the "Hebrew Foundation," to include all 
that is best of the Old Testament. This could remain in the 
language of the revised version. Legend, when retained, should 
be put as legend, cherished for its high literary and historical 
value; its "holiness" removed. 

The Second Part, practically our New Testament, might be 
subdivided into three parts, comprising the chief bases of our 
worship, our teaching, and our prayers. The first of these parts 
would be of least value, being the accounts of the miraculous in 
the life of Christ, and including the accounts of His birth, miracles, 
and ascension. This implies a segregation which could in turn 
open the question as to the need of the separate four Gospels as 
now printed. It would probably be agreed that all demonology, 
and other questionable beliefs common to the day in which the 
writers of Christ's life lived, which are imposed upon the history 
of His perfect life and philosophy, can be left out. This part 
might be called " The Accounts of the Miraculous." The second 
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could be our New Testament substantially as it is without the 
controversial matter above indicated, and without repetitions if 
the four Gospels should be consolidated. This would be the 
heart of the Christian religion, including the words and philoso- 
phy of Christ and the inspiring story of His ministry and His 
death upon the Cross; followed by the splendid genius of Paul. 
This might be called "The Ministry of Christ." Finally, the 
third part, which should be in modern English, would be a 
recapitulation, clear and broad; in no sense a creed in whole or 
in part, but rather a constitution for all churches and all peoples, 
the Principles of Christianity. This might be called " Christian 
Principles." It could be hoped that Christian nations, in their 
dealings with each other and with barbarians, might hold to it. 
It should be an excellent thing for the guidance of the Moham- 
medan, Buddhist, and heathen nations, after they shall find it in 
use in the highest political councils of the Christian Powers. In 
any event, we owe it to ourselves not to feel that, because the 
Christian world is made up of many creeds, many minds, and 
many tastes and traditions, an agreement eliminating controver- 
sial matter may not be concluded upon its Bible and Principles. 
That would be to deny the courage and intelligence of man. 

Let us then, with a great heart of courage, with a great faith 
in the truth of the essentials, with a forward-looking sacrifice of 
the non-essentials, have the good sense to venerate and keep for 
our actual guidance only that which is genuinely holy in use, 
rather than holy in tradition only. If we shall not, there is 
trouble ahead. Too long have laymen leaned upon the responsi- 
bility of the clergy; too long have the clergy solemnly agreed that 
much of the Bible as it now is used is open to controversy or is 
redundant, but that, as such parts do not interfere with "essen- 
tial truth," they can supinely allow it all to stand. Modesty, 
humility and breadth, rather than dogmatism or dodging, are 
needed, even to the rearrangement of Creeds. The world grows 
fast to-day, and such a course would surely double the Church's 
membership throughout the world, and its usefulness. Initiative 
and courage in this making of our new Bible may not come from 
the clergy; many will regard it as a profanation, — poor men! — 
but in the end the clergy will be the leaders. 
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We cannot wait for the settlement of more or less friendly dif- 
ferences as to points of controversy. Never, possibly, will they 
be settled. Let them remain unsettled, but let the spirit remain 
friendly. Two thousand years is a small portion of the time for 
which Christ preached. Certainly our new Bible must be so 
made as to try to end controversy, else the work shall be but half 
done; that is, it must emphasize only essentials and the Church 
must not, as in the past, adopt certain interpretations and heap 
obloquy upon the doubting Thomas. And let us earnestly hope 
that the initiative, strong and unyielding to discouragement, 
shall come, and soon, from laymen; not leaving to the clergy the 
responsibility for starting the movement for a new Bible. It is 
for us, the laymen, to "start something." 

Surely we do need a Guide in our Bible, a Guide that shall be 
clear, that shall be unconfusing in a world of confusion and of 
national and individual selfishness. Nations and individuals 
can and have risen to a white flame of sacrifice when called upon. 
We all wish to be useful and happy, and clumsily try to be. Our 
guidance must be less beclouded in the future, for the good of the 
world. And beyond this world too, our Bible takes us; we may 
rejoice that in our Lord's Prayer we have a Heaven and a Father 
confirmed to us. We cannot help a feeling that we have in our 
being that super-self, whatever it may be, that is so beautifully 
and mysteriously expressed in the poet's vision: 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

In good time we must turn again home; and when we turn, 
that most natural and human of longings must come to us, a 
feeling that there is yet another light when we have "crost the 
bar." And will not that light be discerned more clearly, and 
more steadfastly burn, when we shall have our new Bible? 

Herbeht D. Miles. 



